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disaster to the Maine. I cannot believe that the statement
is true, for of course such cm attitude, if supported by the
people, would mean that we had reached the last pitch of
national cowardice and baseness. I earnestly wish that you
could see your way clear now, without waiting a day, to
send in a special message, stating that in view of the disas-
ter to the Maine (and perhaps in view of the possible needs
of this country) instead of recommending one battleship
you ask for two, or better still, that four battleships be
authorized immediately by Congress."

This letter evidently alarmed Secretary Long, for a few
days later, on February 25, he wrote a personal note to
Eoosevelt in his own hand, saying he should be absent from
the Department for a day's quiet rest, directing him to re-
voke an order Roosevelt had issued in regard to getting
the naval vessels ready for action, and adding: "Do not
take any such step affecting the policy of the Administra-
tion without consulting the President or me. I am not away
from town and my intention was to have you look after the
routine of the office while I get a quiet day off. I write to
yon because I am anxious to have no unnecessary occasion
for a sensation in the papers/' The passage which I have
placed in italics is especially significant.

Writing to Henry White, then Secretary of the American
Embassy at London, on March 9, 1898, Eoosevelt said:
"Of course I have nothing to say as to the policy of the
Government, but I hope this incident (Maine) will not be
treated by itself, but as part of the whole Cuban business.
There is absolutely but one possible solution of a perma-
nent nature to that affair, and that is Cuban independence.
The sooner we make up our minds to this the better. If
we can attain our object peacefully, of course we should try
to do so; but we should attain it one way or the other any-
how/'

When the news arrived of the sailing of the Spanish
torpedo flotilla from the Canaries for Porto Bico, on March